PREFACE TO MAJOR  BARBARA

FIRST AID TO CRITICS

BEFORE dealing with the deeper aspects of Major Barbara,
let me, for the credit of English literature, make a protest
against an unpatriotic habit into which many of my critics
have fallen. Whenever my view strikes them as being at
all outside the range of, say, an ordinary suburban church-
warden, they conclude that I am echoing Schopenhauer,
Nietzsche, Ibsen, Strindberg, Tolstoy, or some other heresi-
arch in northern or eastern Europe.

I confess there is something flattering in this simple
faith in my accomplishment as a linguist and my erudition
as a philosopher. But I cannot tolerate the assumption
that life and literature is so poor in these islands that we
must go abroad for all dramatic material that is not common
and all ideas that are not superficial. I therefore venture
to put my critics in possession of certain facts concerning
my contact with modern ideas.

About half a century ago, an Irish novelist, Charles Lever,
wrote a story entitled A Day's Ride: A Life's Romance.
It was published by Charles Dickens in Household Words,
and proved so strange to the public taste that Dickens
pressed Lever to make short work of it. I read scraps of
this novel when I was a child; and it made an enduring
impression on me. The hero was a very romantic hero,
trying to live bravely, chivalrously, and powerfully by dint